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THE PRACTICAL TOURIST. 
(Continued from page 114.) 


On leaving Manchester, the author pursues 
his ramblings through Huddersfield, Leeds, 
York, &c., and this part of his journal pre- 
sents several passages of interest, which how- 
ever we pass over. 

The road from York to Sheffield conducts 
you through Wakefield. The traveller here 
almost instinctively looks at the first church 
he passes, as having been the scene of the 
good old Vicar’s pastoral labours. Near 
Wakefield are some thrifty apple orchards, 
which are rarely seen in the northern parts 
of England, this kind of fruit being ripened 
better in the warmer southern counties. ‘The 
New York apples are well known in England, 
and are held in high estimation for their spicy 
flavour. They are distributed by the canals 
from Liverpool, as,an article of commerce 
throughout the interior, and for the dessert 
are thought to rival the golden fruit from the 
West Indies. 

On the brow of a hill, in a conspicuous si- 
tuation, we passed extensive ruins, apparent- 
ly those of an old castle, with broken battle- 
ments and towers. Upon enquiring of a fel- 
low-passenger, the ruins proved to be of 
modern construction, having been lately built 
at a considerable expense, merely for effect 
in heightening the beauties of natural scenery 
in a gentleman’s grounds. 

Lofty pyramids and pillars of stone are 
frequently visible from the road. These land- 
marks are erected upon the distant hill tops, 
by proprietors of large estates, for the sake 
of presenting conspicuous objects to terminate 
the perspective views through the vista of 
long avenues of trees, or to adorn favourite 
prospects ; or sometimes to designate, with 
seignorial pride, the far distant bounds of 
landed estates ; which, in this vicinity, are 
in some instances so extensive as almost to 
inclose “ the cattle on a thousand hills.” It 
was to the effect produced by these tall stone 
monumental structures, seen at the end of a 
long avenue of trees, that tue line of Gold- 
smith alludes— 

“ Their vistas strike, their palaces surprise.” 
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On approaching one of the valleys near 


Sheffield, an iron foundry appeared—shoot- 
ing up the ever flickering blaze from its 
chimney, being the first signal that we were 
entering upon the land of iron and coal. 
Connected with the furnaces, as usual, are 
iron rail ways for the transportation of the 
iron stone, and fuel to smelt it. 
mills are also passed, in which the flax is 
spun by machinery. The products of the 
mills, spread out to be bleached, invest the 
adjacent fields with a covering which re- 
sembles patches of unmelted snow left from 
the drifts of winter on the green herbage of 
the fields. 

Sheffield, with a population of about 65,000 
persons, is the rival of Birmingham in the 
manufactures of iron. It affords much grati- 
fication to a stranger to view the various pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of cutlery, where- 
by in some cases, a bar of rough iron, 
brought here from Sweden, is wrought, by the 
skilful labour of the artists, into articles more 
valuable than a bar of silver of the same 
weight.—My first visit was to the extensive 
works for converting iron into cast steel, be- 
longing to Naylor and Sanderson. Their 


brands are well known to the machinists of | 
the United States, as indicating the best quali- | 


ties of cas‘ steel sent from England. About 
seven thousand pounds of this metal have been 
made here in one day. The coal used for the 
works is of a selected quality; in some of 
the lumps of which the charred particles of 
the fibres of wood appeared distinctly visible, 
exactly resembling those perceptible in com- 
mon charcoal. 

The first process in making the cast steel 
is to arrange bars of Swedish iron in a long 
narrow brick box or oven, about two and a 
half feet wide and three feet deep, and of a 
length sufficient to receive the longest bars. 
Between each layer of iron bars, powdered 
charcoal is sifted, and the top of this box is 
covered with a layer of clay nearly five 
inches thick, to exclude the air and prevent 
the powdered charcoal from being consumed 
by the heat, which is communicated to it 
through the lining of the brick work. This 
brick box is enclosed in a regular furnace, in 
such a manner that the intense heat of the 
flames may circulate around it and gradually 
heat the bars of iron, covered up by the 
charcoal, to an intense glow, for about the 

riod of a week ; after which the whole is 
cooled. If the heat be not properly regulat- 
ed during the process, the pile of iron bars, 
as I was told by one of the proprietors, be- 
comes fused into a solid mass. The surface 
of the bars, after being withdrawn, is found 
to be covered with blisters, resembling air 
bubbles half bursting from the swollen surface 


Several flax | 








|melt and allow the fluid steel to 


of the metal, which becomes converted by 
the operation into steel. From the peculiar 
appearance of the blisters upon the bars, it is 


| called “ blistered steel,” and sometimes “ steel 


of cementation,” from the process performed ; 
and also “ shear steel,” from the general use 
formerly made of it in the manufacture of 
blades of shears. It was observed to me 
that no iron is made in England equal to that 
imported from Sweden for the purpose of be- 


|ing converted into steel. 


To make cast steel, the bars of blistered 
steel are broken into small pieces, from which 
the imperfect portions are carefully excluded, 
and the remainder are put into crucibles 
about eighteen inches deep. Each crucible 
is set into a small furnace, about twelve or 
fourteen inches square, and two feet in depth. 
Many of these furnaces, each containing its 
crucible, are arranged side by side. About 
forty pounds of the fragments of the bars of 
steel are put into each one, and immediately 
covered up closely by a luting to exclude the 
air, until the metal becomes melted; after 
which, it is poured out in a fluid state into 
moulds to form ingots. Hence, the name of 
cast steel is given to this mew product. The 
ingots are subjected to the action of ham- 
mers and rollers, to reduce them into bars 
like wrought iron, in which state it is pre- 
pared for use. 

In the preparation of the clay for making 
the crucibles, great care is required to detect 
all lumps of foreign substances, which might 
run out 
through the sides of the crucible into the 
fire, where it would be lost. To perfect this 
operation, a poor fellow was employed in 
treading out the cold wet clay with his bare 
feet, in a cellar as dark and damp as the 
vault of adungeon. Owing to the sensibility 
of his naked feet, he is enabled to feel the 
least lump of foreign substance in the dough- 
like mass which he patiently treads upon, 
and kneads from morning to night. Forlorn 
appeared the condition of this man, who was 
engaged in this uncomfortable employment, 
with damp cellar walls around him, and with 
only a very moderate share of the light of 
heaven. He exhibited, however, no lack of 
cheerfulness, and continued to trudge around 
while I talked with him. When we find with 
how few external comforts one man appears 
as happy as another, possessing all the luxu- 
ries of life, and commonly repining at fancied 
ills, the conclusion can hardly be avoided, 
that human happiness is more equally dis- 
pensed by a wise Providence than superficial 
observers are commonly led to suppose. On 
looking into a dark, deep well, one would be apt 
to think that if he were, by untoward circum- 
stances, compelled to descend amid the damps 
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and to burrow like a mole beneath dripping|separate parts are forged by workmen at/| of steel or iron upon stones, which are revolv- 
rocks, without even feeling the balmy air of|their small workshops, which are scattered|ing with frightful rapidity. So rapid is the 
spring, or enjoying its exhilarating prospects, /over the town and the adjacent country-| motion of the large stones for grinding table 
there would be an end to his hopes of human | These forged pieces, bearing merely the un-| knives, that the absolute centrifugal force of 
enjoyment. So indeed there might be, were | polished outlines of various implements, are | one of them has been estimated to be equal 
he to carry a repining bosom with him; but |by the manufacturer put into the hands of the | to a power that would raise 45,000 pounds, 
even in situations the most chilling I have/grinder to be reduced to their delicate and|the velocity of their circumference being 
found cheerful and apparently contented men, | just proportions, and polished and fitted for|nearly 4000 feet in a minute. It sometimes 
and have heard the wet roof of rocks, and the |market. To many of the cottages near Shef- | occurs, when these stones are impaired by 
very caves of the earth, re-echo to their|field a small forge forms no uncommon ap-| flaws, that they are rent to pieces by the cen- 
songs whilst toiling within them for their pendage. During the intervals of household | trifugal force, and the fragments pass through 
daily bread. labour, the females may sometimes be seen the partitions and floors with most destructive 

After going over the works for manufactur- | participating in the labours of the anvil, shap-| violence, producing effects nearly as fatal as 
ing cast steel, we were accompanied by the|ing dexterously the red-hot metal, and com-|those resulting from a cannon ball. This 
son of one of the proprietors to view in de-|pleting many of the manufactured articles of| branch of business, it is well known, is very 
tail various branches of the manufacture of|iron, which are sold at such moderate prices| injurious to the health of the grinders, who 
cutlery, for which Sheffield is famous. The|in the United States. A gentleman, long a|inhale into their lungs the small particles of 
showgrooms of Rogers, whose razors and pen- | resident in Sheffield, stated to me that he had | steel abraded and floating like dust in the air, 
knives are well known throughout the chris-|seen a grandmother and her two grand-|the stones being always used dry. ‘hes. 
tian world, wherever chins are shorn or quills | daughters busily engaged around the same | small particles lodging in the cells or air ves- 
are clipped, contain a glittering array of| forge; and in these districts I have had op-|sels of the lungs, produce inflammations and 
polished steel and silver plate, arrayed in glass portunities of observing young girls wielding | ulcerations, which finally terminate in con- 


| ° . 
sumptions, and destroy these men in the 





cases. Every stranger who visits the rooms |the file and hammer amid wreaths of smoke, 
usually purchases a few articles, as a sort of| with their ruddy cheeks rivalling the glow of| prime of their days. Few of them, it was 
douceur for the sight of this museum of curi- ‘the red-hot iron, and the snows of their necks | observed, ever become old men ; but like the 
osities, fabricated by refined skill in the art|tinged by the soot of the smithy. Nearly | sailors, whose constitutions are early impair- 
of cutlery. Here, as at Birmingham, aro jail the screws, and it may be added, small|ed by exposure to various perils, they lead 
shown scissors which are almost large enough | wrought nails, exported to America, are made | what they unhappily consider a merry life to 
to admit a person to walk under their colossal | by the hands of the fair ones of Sheffield. | make amends for its shortness, and are found 
blades when placed on their points on the|Some of the amazons, I was informed, even] dissipating much of their time and money in 
floor. Knives with a singie blade, like that | make spikes in considerable quantities. the ale-houses. 
of a falchion, and with nearly two thousand| In the operation of making files, the piece} Philanthropic philosophers have made many 
blades, bristling in all directions from the | of untempered steel is cut with a chisel. At]attempts to remedy the unhealthiness of this 
handle, like the horrid quills ona porcupine’s|every stroke of the descending hammer, ajtrade by various contrivances, calculated to 
back, form also a part of the exhibition. | furrow is cut across the file, the chisel being | expel from the rooms, by means of revolving 
Steel on all sides glitters and flashes in the | directed by the hand of the workman. The | fans and trunks or tubes, the floating parti- 
sunbeams, like the surface of mirrors. To file in the progress of being cut is placed on} cles of steel; or to collect them on maguetic 
view the processes of art by which these|a block of soft lead, to prevent crushing} mouth pieces from the air, (as the particles 
works in metal are thus perfected, we de-|dowa the ridges already raised by the chisel | containing iron in black sand are separated by 
scended to the adjacent ranges of workshops. |on the opposite surface. Many unsuccessful |the magnet) before they pass into the lungs. 
A gray headed old man, whom I found at|attempts have been made to perform the ope-]Owing either to the insufficiency of these 
work there, told me that he had spent thirty-| ration of cutting files by machinery. contrivances to answer the purposes for which 
six years of his life in forging penknife blades.| In a saw manufactory the teeth were cut|they were intended, or, as is most probable, 
From long practice, he caused every blow of| by a punch or steel die, which chips out a}to the reckless indifference of the workmen, 
his descending hammer to fali with such well-| triangular piece from the edge of the thin}I saw these inventions in actual use in only 
directed energy upon the glowing steel on the | steel, as fast as one can count. The greatest | three or four rooms. 
anvil, that the plastic metal seemed to spring | skill is necessary in tempering saws, to im- 
into the desired shape with magical celerity.| part a proper degree of hardness, without 
By twice heating a small bar he completed | warping or curling the thin steel plates into 
the formation of knife blades with almost as| irregular wavy forms, which is commonly the 
much precision and similarity of form, as if| result of a sudden change of temperature on 
they had all been cast like pewter spoons in a | this metal. 
mould. Where forging is thus perfectly! ‘The operations of grinding and polishing 
done, the subsequent labour of grinding away | the cutlery form a very important branch of 
superfluous parts of the metal is inconsidera-| the business of Sheffield. We went through 
ble. At an adjacent forge, workmen are | numerous apartments of a building, 300 feet 
busily occupied in making the sides and|in length and 40 or 50 broad, each apartment 
springs of the penknives, and in still another | of which contained two grindstones, and two 
apartment, the several pieces or parts are put | polishing or emery wheels. Our Sheffield 
together. The handles of the knives are | friend informed us that this long building was 
carefully wrapped up in papers to preserve |erected by a company of gentlemen for the 
the ivory and tortoise shell from being soiled | purpose of leasing out the separate small 
by the hands of the workmen, who polish|rooms, each furnished with the necessary 
and grind the blades, steam power. The grinders and polishers, 

In almost every department of manufac-|who hire these apartments, are a poor and 
tures in England, the classification of labour |improvident class of people. The company 
is carried to a surprising extent. Few arti-| receive as rent for each of their rooms about 
cles of hardware, made either in Sheffield or | 100 dollars a year, and derive a profitable in- 
Birmingham, are entirely completed by any | come for their investment from the numerous 
one mechanic. tenants. 

In the manufacture of scissors, and numer-| On entering one of these rooms, you ob- 
ous. other small articles made of steel, the | serve men intently occupied in holding pieces 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN MARYLAND. 


Extract from the speech of William Pinkney, in the 
Maryland House of Delegates, in 1789, on the report 
of @ committee appointed to take into consideration 
the laws of that state prohibiting the voluntary manu. 
mission of slaves. 

Sir,—Iniquitous and most dishonourable to 
Maryland, is that dreary system of partial 
bondage, which her laws have hitherto sup- 
ported with a solicitude worthy of a better 
object, and her citizens by their practice 
countenanced. 

Founded in a disgraceful traffic, to which 
the parent country lent her fostering aid, from 
motives of interest, but which even she would 
have disdained to encourage, had England 
been the destined mart of such inhuman mer- 
chandise, its continuance is as shameful as its 
origin. 

Eternal infamy awaits the abandoned mis- 
creants, whose selfish souls could ever prompt 
them to rob unhappy Africa of her sons, and 
freight them hither by thousands, to poison 
the fair Eden of liberty with the rank weed 
of individual bondage! Nor is it more to the 
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credit of our ancestors, that they did not com- 
mand these savage spoilers to bear their hate- 
ful cargo to another shore, where the shrine 
of freedom knew no votaries, and every pur- 
chaser would at once be both a master and a 
slave. 

In the dawn of time, when the rough feel- 
ings of barbarism had not experienced the 
softening touches of refinement, such an un- 
principled prostration of the inherent rights 
of human nature would have needed the gloss 
of an apology ; but to the everlasting reproach 
of Maryland be it said, that when her citizens 
rivaled the nation from whence they emigrat- 
ed, in the knowledge of moral principles, and 
an enthusiasm in the cause of general free- 
dom, they stooped to become the purchasers 
of their fellow-creatures, and to introduce an 
hereditary bondage into the bosom of their 
country, which should widen with every suc- 
cessive generation. 

For my own part, [ would willingly draw 
the veil of oblivion over this disgusting scene 
of iniquity, but that the present abject state 
of those who are descended from these kid- 
napped sufferers perpetually brings it forward 
to the memory. 

But wherefore should we confine the edge 
of censure to our ancestors, or those from 
whom they purchased? Are not we equally 
guilty? They strewed around the seeds of 
slavery—we cherish and sustain the growth. 
They introduced the system—we enlarge, in- 
vigorate, and confirm it. Yes, let it be hand- 
ed down to posterity, that the people of Mary- 
land, who could fly to arms with the prompti- 
tude of Roman citizens, when the hand of 
oppression was lifted up against themselves ; 
who could behold their country desolated and 
their citizens slaughtered ; who could brave, 
with unshaken firmness, every calamity of 
war before they would submit to the smallest 
infringement of their rights,—that this very 
people could yet see thousands of their fellow- 
creatures, within the limits of their territory, 
bending beneath an unnatural yoke ; and, in- 
stead of being assiduous to destroy their 
shackles, anxious to immortalize their dura- 
tion, so that a nation of slaves might for ever 
exist in a country where freedom is its boast. 

Sir, it is really matter of astonishment to 
me, that the people of Maryland do not blush 
at the very name of freedom. I admire that 
modesty does not keep them silent in her 
cause. That they who have, by the deliber- 
ate acts of their legislature, treated her most 
obvious dictates with contempt; who have 
exhibited, for a long series of years, a spec- 
tacle of slavery which they still are solicitous 
to perpetuate ; who, not content with expos- 
ing to the world, for near a century, a speak- 
ing picture of abominable cppression, are still 
ingenious to prevent the hand of generosity 
from robbing it of half its horrors; that they 
should step forward as the zealous partizans 
of freedom, cannot but astonish a person who 
is not casuist enough to reconcile antipa- 
thies. 

For shame, sir! let us throw off the mask, 
*tis a cobweb one at best, and the world will 
see through it. It will not do thus to talk 
like philosophers, and act like unrelenting 
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with liberty for our text, and actual oppres- 
sion for our commentary. 


But, sir, is it possible that this body should 


not feel for the reputation of Maryland? Is 
national honour unworthy of consideration ? 
Is the censure of an enlightened universe in- 
sufficient to alarm us? It may proceed from 
the ardour of youth perhaps, but the charac- 
ter of my country among the nations of the 
world is as dear to me as that country itself. 
What a motley appearance must Maryland at 
this moment make in the eyes of those who 
view her with deliberation! Is she not at 
once the fair temple of freedom and the abo- 
minable nursery of slaves; the school for pa- 
triots, and the foster-mother of petty despots ; 
the asserter of human rights and the patron 
of wanton oppression? Here have emigrants 
from a land of tyranny found an asylum from 
persecution, and*here also have those, who 
came as rightfully free as the winds of heaven, 
found an eternal grave for the liberties of 
themselves and their posterity ! 


In the name of God, should we not attempt 


to wipe away this stigma, as far as the im- 
pressions of the times will allow? If we dare 
not strain legislative authority so as to root 
up the evil at once, let us do all we dare, and 
lop the exuberance of its branches. I would 
sooner temporize than do nothing. At least 
we should show our wishes by it. 


But, lest character should have no more 


than its usual weight with us, let us examine 
into the policy of thus perpetuating slavery 
among us, and also consider this regulation 
in particular, with the objections applicable 
to each. That the result will be favourable 
to us I have no doubt. 


That the dangerous consequences of this 


system of bondage have not as yet been felt, 
does not prove they never will be. At least 
the experiment has not been sufficiently made 
to preclude speculation and conjecture. To 


me, sir, nothing for which I have not the 


evidence of my senses is more clear, than 
that it will one day destroy that reverence 
for liberty which is the vital principle of a 


republic. 
While a majority of your citizens are ac- 


customed to rule with the authority of des- 
pots, within particular limits; while your 
youth are reared in the habit of thinking 


that the great rights of human nature are 
not so sacred but they may with inno- 
cence be trampled on, can it be expected 
that the public mind should glow with that 
generous ardour in the cause of freedom, 
which can alone save a government like ours 
from the lurking demon of usurpation? Do 
you not dread the contamination of principle? 


Have you no alarms for the continuance of 


that spirit which once conducted us to vic- 


tory and independence, when the talons of 


nn were unclasped for our destruction ? 
ave you no apprehension left, that when 
the votaries of freedom sacrifice also at the 
gloomy altars of slavery, they will at length 
become apostates from the former? For my 


own part, I have no hope that the stream of 


general liberty will flow for ever, unpolluted, 
through the foul mire of partial bondage, or 







































































that they who have been habituated to lord 
it over others, will not in time be base enough 
to let others lord it over them. If they re- 
sist, it will be the struggle of pride and self- 
ishness, not of principle. 

There is no maxim in politics more evi- 
dently just, than that laws should be relative 
to the principle of government. But is the 
encouragement of civil slavery, by legislative 
acts, correspondent with the principle of a 
democracy? Call that principle what you 
will, the love of equality, as defined by some 
—of liberty, as understood by others, such 
conduct is manifestly in violation of it. 

To leave the principle of a government to 
its own operation, without attempting either 
to favour or undermine it, is often dangerous ; 
but to make such direct attacks u it by 
striking at the very root, is the perfection of 
crooked policy. Hear what has been said on 
this point, by the noblest instructor that ever 
informed a statesman. 

* In despotic countries,” says Montesquieu, 
“‘ where they are already in a state of politi- 
cal slavery, civil slavery is more tolerable 
than in other governments. Every one ought 
there to be contented with necessaries and 
with life. Hence the condition of a slave is 
hardly more burthensome than that of a sub- 
ject. But ina monarchical government, where 
it is of the utmost consequence that human 
nature should not be debased or dispirited ; 
there ought to be no slavery. In democracies, 
where they are all upon an equality, and in 
aristocracies, where the laws ought to en- 
deavour to make them so, as far as the nature 
of the government will permit, slavery is con- 
trary to the spirit of the constitution ; it only 
contributes to give a power and luxury to the 
citizens which they ought not to possess.” 

Such must have been the idea in England, 
when the general voice of the nation demand- 
ed the repeal of the statute of Edward VI. 
two years after its passage, by which their 
rogues and vagabonds were to be enslaved for 
their punishment. It could not have been 
compassion for the culprits that excited this 
aversion to the law, for they deserved none. 
But the spirit of the people could not brook 
the idea of bondage even as a penalty judi- 
cially inflicted. They dreaded its conse- 
quences—they abhorred the example. In a 
word, they reverenced public liberty, and 
hence detested every species of slavery. 

Sir, the thing is impolitic in another re- 
spect. Never will your country be produc- 
tive ; never will its agriculture, its commerce, 
or its manufactyres flourish, so long as they 
depend on reluctant bondsmen for their pro- 
gress. 

“Even the earth itself,” (says the same 
celebrated author,) “ which teems with profu- 
sion under the cultivating hand of the free- 
born labourer, shrinks into barrenness from 
the contaminating sweat of a slave.” This 
sentiment is not more figuratively beautiful 
than substantially just. 

Survey the countries, sir, where the hand 
of freedom conducts the ploughshare, and 
compare their produce with yours. Your 
granaries in this view appear like the store- 
houses of emmets, though not supplied with 
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equal industry. To trace the cause of this 
disparity, between the fruits of a freeman’s 
voluntary labours, animated by the hope of 
profit, and the slow paced eflorts of a slave 
who acts from compulsion only—who has no 
incitement to exertion but fear, no prospect of 
remuneration to encourage—would be insult- 
ing the understanding. ‘The cause and the 
efiect are too obvious to escape observation. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, instead of throwing 
obstacles and discouragements in the way of 
manumissions, prudence and policy dictate 
that no opportunity should be lost of multi- 
plying them, with the consent of the owner. 

But objections have hitherto been made, 
and I suppose will be reiterated now, against 
the doctrine I am contending for. 

I will consider them. 

It fas been said “that freed-imen are the 
convenient tools of usurpation ;” and I have 
heard allusions made to history for the con- 
firmation of this opinion. Let, however, the 
records of ancient and modern events be scru- 
tinised, and I will venture my belief, that no 
instance can be found to give sanction to any 
such idea. 

In Rome, it was clearly otherwise. We 
have the evidence of Tiberius Gracchus, con- 
firmed by Cicero, and approved by Montes- 
quieu, that the incorporation of the freed-men 
into the city tribes re-animated the drooping 
spirit of democracy in that republic, and 
checked the career of patrician influence. 

So far, therefore, were properly made eman- 
cipations from contributing to the downfall of 
Rome, that they clearly served to procrasti- 
nate her existence, by restering that equi- 
poise in the constitution which an ambitious 
aristocracy were perpetually labouring to de- 
stroy. 

How much more rational, Mr. Speaker, 
would it be to argue that slaves are the fit 
machines by which an usurper might effect 
his purposes ! and there is, therefore, nothing 
which a free government ought more to dread 
than a diffusive private bondage within its 
territory. 

A promise of manumission might rouse eve- 
ry bondsman to arms, under the conduct of an 
aspiring leader ; and invited by the fascinating 
prospect of freedom, they might raise such 
a storm in Maryland as it would be difficult to 
appease. Survey the conduct of the slaves 
who fought against Hannibal in the second 
Punic war. Relying on the assurances of the 
senate, who had embodied them with the Ro- 
man legions, that conquest should give them 
liberty, not a man disgraced himself by flight ; 
but though new, perhaps, to the field of battle, 
they contended with the resolution of vete- 
rans- With the same promptitude and intre- 
pidity would they have turned their arms 
against the senate themselves, if the same as- 
surances had been given them by enterprising 
citizens who sought their destruction from 
motives of ambition or revenge. The love of 
liberty is inherent in human nature. To stifle 
or annihilate it, though not impossible, is yet 
difficult to be accomplished. Easy to be 
wrought upon, as well as powerful and active 
in its exertions, wherever it is not gratified 


there is danger. 
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your safety. Thus did Sylla think, who, be- 
fore he abdicated the dictatorship, gave free- 
dom to ten thousand slaves, and lands to a 
number of legions. By these means was he 
enabled, notwithstanding all his preceding 
enormities, to live unmolested as a private 
citizen, in the bosom of that very count 
where he had acted the most hateful deeds of 
cruelty and usurpation. For, by manumitting 
these slaves, the usurper secured their fidelity 
and attachment forever, and disposed them to 
support and revenge his cause at every possi- 
ble hazard. Rome knew this, and therefore 
Sylla was secure in his retirement. 

This example shows that slaves are the 
proper, natural implements of usurpation, and 
therefore a serious and alarming evil in every 
free community. With much to hope for by 
a change, and nothing to lose, they have no 
fears of consequences. Despoiled of their 
rights by the acts of government and its citi- 
zens, they have no checks of pity or of con- 
science, but are stimulated by the desire of 
revenge, to spread wide the horrors of deso- 
lation, and to subvert the foundations of that 
liberty of which they have never participated, 
and which they have only been permitted to 
envy in others. 

But where slaves are manumitted by go- 
vernment, or in consequence of its provisions, 
the same motives which have attached them 
to tyrants, when the act of emancipation has 
flowed from them, would then attach them to 
government. They are then no longer the 
creatures of despotism. They are bound by 
gratitude, as well as by interest, to seek the 
welfare of that country from which they have 
derived the restoration of their plundered 
rights, and with whose prosperity their own 
is inseparably involved. All apostacy from 
these principles, which form the good citizen, 
would, under such circumstances, be next to 
impossible. When we see freed-men scrupu- 
lously faithful to a lawless, abandoned villain, 
from whom they have received their liberty, 
can we suppose that they will reward the like 
bounty of a free government with the turbu- 
lence of faction, or the seditious plots of trea- 
son? He who best knows the value of a bless- 
ing, is generally the most assiduous in its 
preservation ; and no man is so competent to 
judge of that value as he from whom the 
blessing has been detained. Hence the man 
that has felt the yoke of bondage must for- 
ever prove the asserter of freedom, if he is 
fairly admitted to the equal enjoyment of its 
benefits. 


pects to find every vision of happiness real- 
ised, all its feelings understood and recipro- 
cated, and to be able to follow out whatever 
plan of life the mind has projected. 

We dream not then of cloudy skies, which 
will destroy the light of our pleasant pictures ; 
of deadly waters that must mix with, and 
poison our pure fountains of joy; of tempta- 
tions and snares that may assail and take 
away all confidence in our own strength ; of 
tempests by land to lay waste, or quicksands 
at sea to swallow up the fabric and base of 
our prosperity ! 

We perhaps find falsehood where we could 
have trusted our lives, or meet ingratitude 
and coldness in the friend we would have fol- 
lowed unto death ; “ how is the gold changed 
and the fine gold become dim?” Flower 
after flower withers in our daily path—* star 
after star declines” in our social horizon, 
until the once bright heaven becomes darken- 
ed, the late blooming earth, a barren desert, 
and, like Hagar in the wilderness, we are 
tempted to cast away all that is left to con- 
sole us, and lay ourselves down to die ! 

“ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Who is 
there among us, whose sun of life is begin- 
ning to decline, that cannot subscribe feeling- 
ly and emphatically to the experience of 
Solomon; he of whom it was said, there had 
been none before him like unto him, neither 
should there be any after him—full of know- 
ledge and wisdom and right understanding— 
the possessor of riches and power and glory, 
above any king in his time ; one who, accord- 
ing to his own confession, gave his heart to 
know and to try all things, yet he declared the 
end of all to be vanity and veration of spirit ! 
And such also unto this day has been the con- 
clusion of the votary of pleasure—the fol- 
lower of fame—the student at his desk, or 
the miser counting his heaps of yellow gold. 
Nothing is found, able to satisfy the hungry 
soul ; nothing that can quench the thirst of 
the immortal spirit! 

That which approximates most nearly to 
the joys of heaven, and that whereon we can 
lean most confidingly here on earth, that 
which alone of earthly things has power to 
heighten joy, to soothe sorrow and lessen the 
weight of care—which scatters flowers in 
the thorniest path, and illumines the darkest 
day ; in fine, that “stone which transmutes 
all it touches into gold”—is friendship! Not 
the union alone of wealth, or talents, or beauty. 
But a friendship founded on mutual esteem, 
kept alive by reciprocated kindness, and mu- 
tual forbearance ; by a willingness to forego 
our own pleasure, ease, or convenience, if 
thereby we can promote the happiness of 
others, and a readiness to forgive, as we 
know we have need to be forgiven. Friend- 
ship even like this cannot ensure perfect 
happiness; because nothing in this state of 
existence is perfect ; but it will assist us to 
bear all c with greater fortitude, look- 
ing forward to that world where all is pure, 
perfect and unchangeable, where purified from 
the corruptions of our fallen nature we may 
enjoy forever the society of just men made 
perfect, not only of our own personal friends, 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE DREAM OF YOUTH. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, before the evil days come, wherein thou shalt 
suy I have no pleasure in them.” Ecclesiastes. 

When we first set out on the journey of 
life, with health and strength for our compa- 
nions, Hope throws her rainbow colouring over 
the distant scene ; the sky is without a cloud, 
the earth all verdure and the ocean unruffled 
and bright. 

The heart, innocent, confiding, and over- 
flowing with warm affections, knows nothing 
but good will towards all mankind, and ex- 
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are not deficient in deeds of benevolence or 
friendship, are apt to forget how much the ex- 
ercise of true kindness consists in gentleness, 
meekness, and tender consideration for the 
feelings of others; and it is melancholy to 
observe how much real unhappiness often 
exists in families and in communities, which 
would be effectually prevented by the Christ- 
ian grace of kindness. ; 

2. Charity envieth not. Envy looks with 
displeasure on the real or imagined happiness 
of others, leading men to compare their own 
situation with that of their neighbours, and 
to covet circumstances in their lot which 
seem to render it happier than their own. It 
is thus founded on discontent, a state of mind 
decidedly opposed to sound Christian feeling ; 
for this teaches us to consider our lot, in all its 
circumstances, as assigned to us by the great 
Disposer of all things, and precisely adapted 
to the place which it is his pleasure we shall 
hold in this state of moral discipline. Envy, 
therefore, is not only injurious to a sound 
state of feeling towards other men, but is 
also destructive of our own moral culture. 
For it tends to withdraw our attention from 
our actual condition as responsible beings,— 
leading us to forget, amid fruitless longings 
after imagined good, the high responsibilities 
which pertain to our own condition, and thus 
to waste the precious hours which are given 
us to prepare for the life which is to come. 
Christian charity, therefore, teaches us to 
rejoice in the good of others,—in their hap- 

iness, their honour, and their reputation. 

t is opposed to detraction,—and leads us to 
allow to other men, though rivals, or even 
enemies, all praise, honour, and reputation, 
that are justly due to them,—to avoid every 
thing calculated to injure their good name, or 
to lower them in the public estimation,—and 
to defend them against such attempts when 
we find them made by others. 

3. In the exercise of that correct state of 
moral feeling which we owe to other men, 
we are very much impeded by the false and 
exaggerated views which we are apt to form 
of our own importance, and the undue weight 
which we attach to our own feelings. In op- 
position to this, Christian charity leads us to 
view ourselves with humility, and this natu- 
rally induces us to view others with indul- 
gence, candour, and justice. Accordingly, 
the apostle adds, “ Charity vaunteth not it- 
self,—is not puffed up.” ‘The immediate and 
natural result of this humble, calm, and con- 
siderate view of our own condition and our 
own feelings, in reference to those of other | 
men, is a general propriety and decorum of 
behaviour towards them,—*“ doth not behave 
itself unseemly.” A man acting under the 
influence of this law of Christian charity, con- 
ducts himself with a correct and judicious 
regard to the situation of life in which he is 
placed ;—he does not push himself into no- 
tice, or prefer himself to others; but is, in 
all circumstances of life, to his superiors re- 
spectful,—to his equals accommodating and 
courteous,—to his inferiors kind, gentle, and 
considerate. He is thus preserved from those 
improprieties and absurdities of conduct into 
which men are led by pride and vanity,— 


putting themselves out of their proper place, 
and losing sight of the proprieties of conduct 
adapted to their situation,—involving them- 
selves with matters in which they have no 
concern ; and, by a disposition restless, med- 
dling, and conceited, at once destroying their 
own peace, and injuring the peace of others. 

4. The propensity in human nature which 
has the chief influence in separating man 
from man, and disturbing all the harmonies 
of life, is Selfishness. By one device or an- 
other, men are ever seeking to promote their 
own interest, their own gratification, their 
own ease, reputation or distinction. Hence 
arise the jealousies, suspicions, and envies 
with which they view those who are likely 
to interfere with them in their favourite pur- 
suits, and those who, in similar pursuits, have 
been more fortunate than themselves. Chris- 
tian charity strikes at the root of this propen- 
sity, so wide in its extent, so destructive in 
its influence ;—“ charity seeketh not her own.” 
It would lead us into a field far too extensive 
for our present purpose, were we to endeavour 
to trace the manner in which selfishness en- 
ters into all our pursuits, and the extent to 
which it interferes with that spirit of kindness 
to our fellow-men to which so much impor- 
tance is attached in the great practical rules 
of the gospel of Christ. Every one has only 
to watch minutely his own conduct to dis- 
cover, in how many instances a regard to his 
own interest, comfort, or distinction interferes 
with the kindly feelings and the offices of 
kindness which he owes to others,—how often 
he is prevented by mere indolence, or a self- 
ish regard to his own ease, from doing good 
in various ways which would cost him nothing 
but a little exertion —how often a regard to 
his own feelings interferes with what is due 
to the feelings of other men ;—and how dif- 
ferent the conduct of all of us would very often 
be, did we deliberately place ourselves in the 
situation of others, and calmly view their cir- 
cumstances and their feelings, as if they were 
in our situation and we in theirs. There is 
not, in the high requirements of the gospel, 
a principle of more essential importance than 
this. When our Lord says, “ if any man will 
be my disciple, let him deny himself,’—he 
calls us not to mortifications or austerities 
calculated only to inflict suffering on our- 
selves :—but he calls us, and he calls us “as 
one having authority,” to renounce all those 
selfish indulgences, and selfish humours, and 
that pursuit of selfish interest, which inter- 
fere with the zealous and extensive exertions 
for the comfort and the good of others, to 
which he attaches so important a place as a 
test of our affection to him, and our devoted- 
ness to his service. In such a course he has 
left us a bright example, and he calls us to 
follow his steps. He calls us to enter with 
kindly interest into the wants and feelings of 
our brethren, and, in many instances, to sa- 
crifice our own interest, ease, indulgence, and 
inclinations to theirs. By the high sanction 
of his own example, we are exhorted to have 
the same mind in us which was also in him; 
and this exhortation is enforced by the solemn 
denunciation, that “if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
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In compliance with the wish of a respected 
friend of a neighbouring state, we have in- 
serted in the present number, part of a speech 
of the late William Pinkney of Maryland, 
on the subject of slavery. Most of our 
readers will not need to be informed, that he 
was distingushed in his day, for his brilliant 
eloquence, and as a lawyer of the first emi- 
nence,—likewise as a statesman, having been 
twice employed by our own government in 
important missions to England, and subse- 
quently as ambassador to Russia. He was 
moreover, at different times a member of the 
House of Representatives, and of the Senate 
of the United States. At the period this 
speech was delivered he was but a young 
man, not exceeding six and twenty. In the 
language of Wheaton, his biographer, “ it 
breathes all the fire of youth and a generous 
enthusiasm for the rights of human nature,” 
and it is interesting ta the present time as ex- 
hibiting a manly boldness of sentiment and 
expression, by a son of Maryland, a slave- 
holding state, which by many in the south, 
and not a few in the north, if uttered or pub- 
lished by friends of abolition now, would be 
stigmatised with the opprobrious epithets of 
incendiary, fanatical, and so forth. 


A stated meeting of “ the Female Branch” 
of the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be 
held on the 28th inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M., at 
Friends’ Reading Room, Apple-tree Alley. 

Ist. mo. 23d. 


An Apprentice wanted at the Currying 
Business. Apply at this office. 








Diep, on fifth day the 7th instant, at his residence 
in this city, Roserts Vaux, in the 49th year of his age. 


—— on first day evening last, the 17th instant, at 
his residence in this city, Georce Vaux, in the 57th 
year of his age. 


at his residence, in Londongrove, Pa. on the 
morning of the 13th inst. in the 65th year of his age, 
Mark Hveues, an estimable and exemplary member of 
West Grove particular meeting, at which place his re. 
mains were interred on the 15th; when a religious 
meeting was held, which was large and solemn ; our 
friend Joseph Bowne being present, and weightily ex- 
ercised therein. 

The deceased was remarkable for evenness and mild- 
ness of temper, and for his affectionate manner to- 
wards his family and friends. He manifested a lively 
interest in the affairs of Society, took an active part in 
the concerns of the meeting to which he belonged, 
and evinced an earnest solicitude for the welfare of 
his fellow members. He died very suddenly and with. 
out any apparent suffering. His loss is deeply felt, not 
only by the family, but by all who were intimately ac- 
quainted with him. 
on fourth day, the 13th of Ist mo. 1836, at 
Columbus, N. J., Mary Scarrercoop, in the 97th year 
of her age. She was a member of Mansfield particu. 
lar meeting. 
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